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toward the taboo the primitive conscience — the first rudimentary form 
of the absolute ought? This is a point which the evolutionary writers 
of ethics have generally overlooked in their desire to develop the content 
of the moral life. F. C. French. 

Univebsity of Nebbaska. 

Platons Philosophische Ervtwickelung. Hans Raeder. Leipzig: B. G. 

Teubner. 1905. Pp. 435. 

This essay, which won the prize awarded by the Eoyal Danish 
Academy of Sciences, is an exceedingly interesting attempt to de- 
termine the order of the principal Platonic dialogues chronologically 
and philosophically. It is based, as the conditions of the competition 
required, upon a study of the history of the ' Platonic Question ' ; 
but it aims also to contribute somewhat to the advancement of the 
problem in a positive way. All this has been done in a way to inspire 
confidence in the reader. The previous attempt of Lutoslawski, laborious 
and in some respects praiseworthy though it was, was marred by a blind 
faith in incomplete statistics and by hasty generalizations from individual 
passages utterly misunderstood. Dr. Raeder has in the main guarded 
himself successfully against such errors, and his book may, therefore, 
be recommended to those who desire to acquaint themselves with the 
present status of the question. 

As regards the order of the dialogues, it will doubtless be of interest 
to note that Dr. Raeder agrees almost perfectly with the arrangement 
proposed in Gomperz's ' Greek Thinkers,' the only important exception 
being that the ' Phsedrus ' is placed after, rather than before, the ' Phsedo ' 
and the ' Republic' This is hardly the place to discuss these matters of 
detail, but it must be said that, while in all probability the order assumed 
by Raeder and Gomperz closely approximates to the order in which the 
dialogues were written, the argument at many points still remains far 
from conclusive. Indeed, in both Raeder and Gomperz arguments are 
used that cut both ways and show unmistakably that in many instances 
an arrangement is first assumed and then justified. 

The ' Republic,' as is fitting, receives the lion's share of the author's 
attention, and his treatment of it is on the whole very satisfactory. It is 
a pleasure to find him combating the arguments of those who would divide 
the dialogue and assign its parts to widely different periods of Plato's 
life. We know far too little of Plato's mode of composition to attempt 
so hazardous a task. The ' Laws ' hardly receive their just proportion of 
space, probably because the significance of the dialogue is not yet fully 
appreciated. W. A. Heidel. 

Wesleyan Univebsity. 

Philolaus. Wm. Romaine Newbold. Archiv fur Geschichte der Philos- 
ophic, January, 1906. Pp. 176-217. 
In this article Professor Newbold gives us a most suggestive study of 

several fragments of ' Philolaus.' The Pythagoreans are confessedly the 
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most difficult chapter of Greek philosophy. Hence, to say that one has 
shed light on any phase of the subject is indeed high praise. This honor 
has been well earned by Professor Newbold, whose article will long be 
read and valued. The nature of the subject, and of the argument also, is 
such that it would serve no good purpose to restate them here. One may 
the more readily dispense with such a summary because those who have a 
more especial interest in the Pythagoreans will carefully read the article 
itself. 

I shall, therefore, confine my remarks to matters in which I differ 
from the views expressed by Professor Newbold. Page 178, the clause 
oo dppovia is not, I think, correctly rendered. The personification appears 
to be strongly marked, as is indicated also by oo yap oixelov adrw laze. 
The translation should read : " The nature of Number, whose daughter 
is Harmonia, admits no untruth; for untruth is no relation of his." Page 
183, Professor Newbold suggests aovdizrwv for MS. ampdrmv which Boeckh 
changed to the participle irwparmv. The meaning required, as Newbold 
says, is clearly ' compounding.' I had myself so interpreted the passage, 
contrary to the opinion of Boeckh and his successors, who take it to mean 
' embodying.' I have entertained a number of possibilities, such as 
oopfJdXXaiv, because of Heraclitus fr. 4a (Diels) xard X6yov Ss uiplmv 
ffupftdXXeTat l{3Sopa<; xard oekyvrjv, Statpe'iTcu Ss xard rd? apxroos, a passage 
closely analogous and probably showing the influence of the Pythagoreans ; 
or such as aovatpSv (the normal contrary to dtaipsirat in the fragment 
just quoted), because of Plato, ' Pbxedrus,' 249B. Another passage which 
throws some light on the question is found in the Heraclitic ' De Nutri- 
mento,' attributed to Hippocrates, Ch. 23, xard piv obXopeXirjV izdvra, xard 
plpo$ di t& iv ixdario pipet pipea vpd? to epyov. The problem is that con- 
cerning the relativity of the terms 'whole' and 'part,' another phase of 
the problem of the ' one ' and the ' many,' with which all of the Greek 
philosophers busied themselves. I have now, however, persuaded myself 
that Boeckh's reading is correct, though his interpretation was erroneous. 
That the verb trmparoov could bear the required sense is made highly prob- 
able by the fact that awparoitoisiv, naturally its equivalent, is used in a 
sense nearly, if not quite, the same. 1 

Page 184, Professor Newbold renders h to?? epyoa ' in the works,' fol- 
lowing Diels, who says ' an den Werken.' Later (p. 186 ff.) Newbold 
interprets this as referring to ' fields ' or ' lands,' as the farmer says. This 
affords occasion for an interesting explanation of the passage, which, re- 
garded merely as an illustration, may well be partly correct. The mean- 
ing of Ipfov here, as in the above quotation from Pseudo-Hippocrates, is 
simply concrete ' thing.' Page 184, the words in the translation ' all things 
being indeterminate ' should read ' if all things be indeterminate.' Page 
187, Professor Newbold accepts Meineke's emendation looXaxij for the MS. 
laoraxrj. The word is open to suspicion ; but if it be accepted, it must be 
interpreted differently from Diels and Newbold. The reference is, I 
think, clearly to the Pythagorean aoarotxtac, to which the words 6poia xai 

1 Cf. Artemidorua IV. 1, ovdi ivdixtrai ra ye ovto>( aXMpwv icexapioptm oupa- 
roiroielv aal mg ev axmdyelv. 
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6ii6<puka unmistakably point. If laoXayij be accepted, it should be inter- 
preted accordingly; but I should rather read avaror/a. The passage has 
a wider application than Professor Newbold gives it, as is clear from the 
words y.6aiio<i and xoa/ir^vat. If this be true, then his interpretation of 
a-Kstpa and icepaivovra must likewise be called in question. 

This whole question is a locus desperatissimus. The difficulty springs 
in the last analysis from our profound ignorance of Pythagorean arith- 
metic. As Tannery long ago pointed out, arithmetic with the Pythago- 
reans, as with Plato, was a body of curious speculations regarding the 
numbers from one to ten, and wholly different from what we mean by 
arithmetic, which Plato called ' logistic' The Pythagoreans had so many 
points of view, and in our accounts these several points of view are so 
confused by the later writers, that it is well nigh impossible to distin- 
guish or relate them. 

Page 198 following, Professor Newbold considers the phrase rijv <5' 
AXXyXwv %wp7)<nv, and explains it by reference to the triangles and squares 
inscribed in the zodiac. I should not wish to seem to cast doubt upon 
the explanation there suggested: for it seems to me the best part of 
Professor Newbold's article. But I do not believe that it is the only ex- 
planation of the passage. The ' reciprocal interpenetration ' of the odd and 
even could be, and doubtless was, explained also by reference to the unit, 
which as the iprwRlpitraov combines in itself the properties of the odd 
and the even. From certain points of view the unit is the desiderated 
Harmonia. The phrase ttjv S'dXX^Xwv ^dprj^ev points to the problem of 
the one and the many as it was considered by Heraclitus, Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras. How far the Heraclitic itavxa -((opeT may have influenced 
the phraseology of Philolaus one can only guess. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHTSIOLOGIE 
DER SINNESORGANE. February, 1906, Band 4, Heft 1. Abteilung 
fur Psychologie. In Sachen der Annahmen: A. Meinong. -A reply to 
the criticisms of Professor Marty in defence of ' assumptions ' as an 
elementary mental function. Psychophysischer Parallelismus und ein 
bischen andere Erkenntnistheorie ; E. Bleuler. - The term psychophysical 
parallelism is used to designate: (1) a principle having merely an em- 
pirico-psychological significance, so Wundt, and in this use the principle 
is of little value; (2) the cruder and original view, which alone deserves 
the name, of a point to point correspondence between two disparate series, 
leading logically to occasionalism or extreme idealism, for the physical 
series has only a relative hypothetical reality; (3) the identity theory of 
Spinoza, Fechner and Mobius, against the last named of whom this criti- 
cism is directed. The term parallelism is incorrectly applied in this 
last form, for there is but one series, though the physical series is silently 



